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still unbound volume of British history. Lords and 
ladies of the household, peers and high dignitaries in 
their robes, state carriages and powdered footmen, they 
seemed to have stepped out of a past century, like the 
figures in a Lord Mayor's show. And then came Roy- 
alty, the King-Emperor and Queen, riding inside a glass 
and gold-crowned coach drawn by its eight black horses, 
with their gilded harness and trappings, accompanied 
by the stately horseguards in armor and pipeclay leather, 
as from the days of Prince Rupert and the Tudor beef- 
eaters from the Tower. No wonder all London was 
looking on. Prance has seen nothing like it since 1789 ; 
the Hohenzollern and the Hapsburg are gone; this was 
the only great empire left in the heart of its traditions. 

But a still more striking scene awaited me inside St. 
Stephens. Some minutes later, looking down the gang- 
way which reaches from the Commons to the Lords, I 
saw, through the open doors of the House of Lords, Roy- 
alty enthroned ! It was just a passing glimpse ; but there 
they sat, draped figures in silent but colorful dignity, 
waiting to play their little part in the ceremony. Then 
down this gangway came their messenger, the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, with his attendants, to summon 
the Commoners to hear the King's speech. As he came 
up to the doors of the House of Commons, the great oak 
doors swung to, closing in his face. Then he knocked 
with his rod for admittance, and from the other side, 
after asking him his business and receiving the answer 
that he came to ask them to listen to the King's speech, 
they opened the door again and the members flocked 
past, following the Speaker, and the Premier and those 
of his Cabinet who had helped write the speech they 
were to hear ! 

A few hours later Lloyd-George laid before the House 
the treaty which was to end the union with Ireland. 
The most significant part of his speech was where, an- 
ticipating the challenge that he was endangering the 
country by dealing with rebels, he reminded the Com- 
mons that it was hardly fitting that it should object to 
recognizing the right of rebellion. The liberties of Brit- 
ain, of the House itself, had been won in rebellion ; the 
constitution rested on rebellion and had consecrated its 
results. It was a notable and elevated passage; and, as 
I listened to it, the significance of the little incident in 
the morning, when the door had been shut in the face 
of the King's messenger, became clear. It was some- 
thing more than the symbol of the sovereignty of the 
nation, as represented in the Commons. It was a re- 
minder of the fact that the responsibilities of liberty had 
been assumed with liberty itself ; for when the House of 
Commons excluded the monarch, it took for itself, as the 
chief of its prerogatives, those very attributes of royalty 
which had led to rebellion, namely, the taxing power, 
the right to exact money from the citizen. Thus the 
English learned, long ago, to identify responsibility with 
liberty and themselves with the government. It was 
their great contribution to the political experience of 
the world; more than anything else, it is this which dis- 
tinguishes British from continental politics. It would 
be a sad future for this country, nourished in these tra- 
ditions, if it were to revert to the continental outlook, 
which tends to regard government as a thing apart, a 
deus ex machina, a providence or an improvidence re- 



lated to citizenship only by externals at elections. The 
fundamental test of political maturity is a nation's atti- 
tude- toward the tax-collector. What we need above all 
is a sense of the intimate connection of government with 
ourselves. We have talked too much of patriotism in the 
abstract and not enough about public spirit in the con- 
crete — the responsibilities which freedom brings. 

Finally, the responsibility of citizenship makes double 
demands upon the student. It demands, in the first 
place, that he rid himself of the academic mind and turn 
from books to life itself. He can do this if he has de- 
veloped initiative and alertness of intelligence. If he 
succeeds, it will be because of the saving grace of humil- 
ity, of which I spoke above, by which he divests himself 
of the pedantry of mere learning. But, along with the 
adjustable mind, there must be as well that moral fiber 
which strengthens in adversity, true to its ideals. 
Equipped with these, the student who goes out today 
through the open doors of his college may contribute 
definitely toward the solution of the most pressing prob- 
lems of this tragic time. Beyond the aftermath of war, 
with its lingering national hatreds and maladjustments, 
its physical and moral suffering, he may point the way 
to policies of peace. 



THE DUTY OF HEART-SEARCHING BY 
THOSE WHO WARRED 

By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, Dean of St. Paul's 

(Below is printed a notable sermon delivered from the 
text, "Sirs, ye are brethren; why do ye wrong one to an- 
other?" by Dean Inge, in St. Paul's Cathedral, London, in 
July, before delegates of the Peace Congress.) 

TN the early part of the war a young English officer, 
•I who was killed on the following day, wrote his last 
letter to his father : 

"Having been about all night digging, I was shifted to 
make room for some other company. I advanced to a ceme- 
tery to defend it and stayed there most of the day. It is a 
beastly thing to have to do, digging trenches among graves 
and pulling down crosses and ornamental wreaths to make 
room. One feels that something is wrong when a man lies 
down behind a child's grave to shoot at a bearded German 
who has probably got a family anxiously awaiting his return 
at home. It was a miserable day, wet, and spent in a ceme- 
tery under those conditions. There was a large crucifix at 
one end. The sight of the bullets chipping Christ's image 
about, and the knowledge of what He has done for us and 
the Germans, and what we were doing to His consecrated 
ground and each other, made one feel sick of the whole war, 
or sicker than before." 

THE INNER QUESTION 

The men at the front "felt that something was wrong," 
and sometimes said so in plain words, like this poor boy. 
I think most of us feel it now. We all learnt in our 
childhood Southey's poem about the Battle of Blenheim, 
with the child's unanswered and unanswerable question, 
"And what good came out at last?" said little Wilhel- 
mine. "The wrath of men maketh not to righteousness 
of God." We knew it, of course, and I never met any 
one who wished for war, with Germany or any other 
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country ; but we were told, perhaps rightly — it is not for 
me to say — that the country must fight, that there was 
no help for it. The people of the other belligerent coun- 
tries were told the same ; and so millions of men, who a 
week before were absorbed in their peaceful work and 
play in their quiet homes, with their families round 
them, were hurled against each other for four years of 
scientific butchery. We need not now apportion the 
guilt. It is as Europeans, as Christians, as civilized 
men, that we are all called to penitence, a penitence in 
which we may find the path to reconciliation. 

The young officer's words recall that unforgettable 
paragraph in Sartor Resartus : 

"There dwell and live in the British village of Dumdrudge 
some 500 souls. From these, by certain natural enemies of 
the French, there are selected during the French war, say, 
30 able-bodied men. Dumdrudge, at her own expense, has 
suckled and nursed them ; she has, not without difficulty and 
sorrow, fed them up to manhood, and even trained them to 
crafts, so that one can weave and another build, another 
hammer. Nevertheless, among much weeping and swearing, 
they are selected, all dressed in red, and shipped away at 
the public charges, say to the south of Spain, and kept there 
till they are wanted. And now to that same spot in the 
south of Spain are 30 similar French artisans, from a French 
Dumdrudge, in like manner winding; till at length the two 
parties come into actual juxtaposition, and 30 stand front- 
ing 30, each with a gun in his hand. Straightway the word 
'Fire' is given, and they blow the souls out of one another; 
and in place of 60 brisk, useful craftsmen the world has 60 
dead carcasses, which it must bury and shed tears for. Had 
these men any quarrel? Busy as the devil is, not the small- 
est. They lived far enough apart; were the entirest 
strangers; nay, in so wide a universe, there was even un- 
consciously, by commerce, some mutual helpfulness between 
them." 

FOOLISH CONCEPTION OF AN ABSTRACT DEMON 

The war, while it lasted, seemed to us to have been 
caused by the deliberate wickedness of an abstract demon 
called Germany. The Germans were more or less hon- 
estly persuaded that similar abstractions called Russia, 
France, and England were the criminals. Now it seems 
to most of us that we were all stark mad together. The 
chief obstacle to penitence is, indeed, the suspicion that 
none of the parties concerned were responsible for their 
actions. 

The utter futility and folly of modern war had often 
been demonstrated. Wars are waged, I suppose, for ter- 
ritory, or for plunder, or for trade. As for the first, 
nothing weakens a country more than unwilling subjects. 
As for indemnities, I have it on good authority that Bis- 
marck declared that if he made another successful war, 
one of the terms of peace would be that Germany should 
pay a large indemnity to the losers. As for trade, if our 
most energetic competitor and our best customer happen 
to own the same head, it is not good business to cut that 
head off. And let any one estimate the value to us of 
the tropics and all the blacks who inhabit them and com- 
pare the total with what the war has cost us. A sane 
man does not pay $10,000 a year in fire insurance for a 
haystack. 



ECONOMIC LUNACY OF WAR 

I cannot admit that to demonstrate the economic 
lunacy of war is to appeal to "low motives." That is 
sheer cant. National bankruptcy means widespread un- 
employment, having children with pinched faces and 
legs like broomsticks ; it means civil war and revolution ; 
it means the relapse of civilization into barbarism ; since 
it is the most highly educated classes, as we see every- 
where in Europe, who are first ruined. 

Well, perhaps the business community will not again 
make the mistake of thinking that war can ever be good 
business. Even the press, I am told, has found that it 
is very bad business, from its point of view. But the 
liability to attacks of war fever is so great and the irra- 
tionality of human beings so intractable that we cannot 
rely on appeals to common sense. The moral appeal 
must come first, if for no other reason, because the war 
spirit makes a successful appeal to the idealist as well as 
to the self-regarding. As Canon Grane says, it was the 
moral effect of an obscure 'monk's self-sacrifice which 
brought the bloody games of the Coliseum to an end. 
And the emancipation of the slaves was won, not by 
proving that free labor would produce more sugar and 
more cotton than the cowhide lash, but by persuading 
public opinion that slavery as an institution involved 
horrors which were an outrage on humanity and an in- 
sult to God. 

THE MORAL APPEAL 

The moral appeal just now must mainly take the form 
of penitence and the spirit of reconciliation. Europe 
has deep cause for penitence. Do we realize these two 
things : first, that the relations of civilized mankind had 
become so close that this war was at best as much a civil 
war as the chronic wars between the various cantons of 
ancient Greece? And, secondly, that after a century of 
growing humanity, a century which prided itself on hav- 
ing banished cruelty from the statute books, and which 
even concerned itself in safeguarding the rights of the 
lower animals to decent treatment, the nations of Europe 
were no sooner locked in the death-grapple than horrors 
and atrocities were committed which ten, or a hundred, 
or even two thousand years ago, would have been thought 
incredible except in savage warfare? If this seems to 
you too strong, let me quote to you a few sentences from 
the Republic of Plato, in which Socrates lays down what 
seem to him to be reasonable and practicable rules for 
the conduct of war between Greek States. I have just 
said that the civilized world is quite as much bound to- 
gether by common traditions and habits and convictions 
as were the Greek States, so that the comparison is a 
fair one. 

"Do you think it right," asks Socrates, "that Greeks 
should enslave Greeks, considering the danger that all 
Greece is in of barbarian conquest ? Clearly, no Greek 
should make a slave of another Greek. Then we must 
abstain from spoiling the dead or hindering their burial. 
Neither shall we offer up trophies in the temples of the 
gods, fearing that the offering of trophies taken from 
kinsmen may be a pollution. Again, we shall not devas- 
tate the land of Greek enemies, nor burn their houses; 
it is only lawful to reap standing corn and take it for 
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ourselves, without injuring the next harvest." This is 
pagan war morality 2,300 years ago. Think of this, you 
who have seen northeastern France. And now it is 
widely assumed that if there is another war each side 
will try to exterminate the women and children of the 
other by poison ! I cannot altogether account for this 
outbreak of diabolism. But while such things are done 
and justified, the less we talk about progress the better. 

CONSEQUENCES OF HATE PROPAGANDA 

This reversion to savagery is not mainly the result of 
the new inventions. It is as easy to murder a child with 
a spear or club as with a bomb. But till eight years ago 
such things were not done. 

In part, no doubt, these horrors are the result of the 
elaborately engineered propaganda of hatred which all 
the belligerents employed, knowing that the average man 
needs some incitement to kill his fellow-man. This is 
one of the most devilish parts of the whole business. 
The soldiers were told untrue stories of the outrages 
committed by the other side. Furious hatred and indig- 
nation were artificially stimulated. Even religion was 
freely dragged in. One side appealed to their "good old 
ally, God"; the other represented the war as "a struggle 
between Corsica and Calvary." Alas, the spirit of the 
Corsican was not hovering over one army only ! So the 
minds of the belligerents were systematically poisoned 
by their own governments, and the deadly spirit of 
hatred thus generated has been slow to subside. To 
quote Canon Grane again : "Long after Nature has hid- 
den with her kindly cloak the ghastly evidence of in- 
human strife, the unseen spirit of war-engendered hate 
continues to embitter the national heart, exciting rancor 
in the defeated and arrogance in the victorious, poison- 
ing in both the natural wells of fraternity and peace." 

THE CHOICE AFTER WAR 

And then we think of the peace. The victors had to 
consider whether they wished to make an end of war, 
knowing, as we all know, that another war in our time 
would destroy our civilization utterly; or whether they 
wished to make a vindictive peace, which the losers 
would think themselves more than justified in tearing up 
at the first opportunity. If we wished the former, we 
ought to have offered the Germans terms which they 
themselves would have thought unexpectedly generous, 
and then to have said to them, "Now we have given you 
no excuse for plotting revenge; join us in establishing a 
League of Nations and universal disarmament, and let 
us all help each other to gather up the fragments that 
remain." We say that the Germans showed no sign of 
repentance. Did we make it easy for them to repent? 
The human heart is like water: it freezes at a certain 
temperature, and melts under the influence of warmth. 
The Christian method is to overcome evil with good. It 
does not always succeed; but the opposite method, of 
driving out devils by Beelzebub, invariably fails. 

So far as I can gather from those who have lately 
traveled in Germany, the Germans are rather less bitter 
and fierce than we should be if we had met with the 
same treatment. But I should not like to build upon 
this. I have no wish to talk politics ; I merely point out 
the obvious fact that if one of a pair of gamblers has 



won and exacted full payment of a heavy stake, and then 
says, "Now we will play for love for the rest of the even- 
ing," his proposal is not likely to find favor with the 
loser. 

THE APPALLING PRESENT TIME 

It is an appalling state of things; and what should 
our feelings be when we turn to our Bibles, to the visions 
of the prophets and the promise of the Incarnation. "0 
that thou hadst hearkened to my law! Then had thy 
peace been as a river, and thy righteousness as the waves 
of the sea." The crowning title of the coming deliverer 
in Isaiah's prophecy was the Prince of Peace. "Of the 
increase of his government, and peace, there shall be no 
end." "Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more." The happy 
vision seemed to be near its fulfillment in the angels' 
song, "Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will toward men." Alas ! another passage in the 
Gospels comes to our minds: "If thou hadst known, 
even thou, in this thy day, the things that belong to thv 
peace ; but now they are hid from thine eyes." 

But, if it please God, it is not yet too late. The gate 
of repentance is not yet shut. We have all sinned and 
suffered together; we may all repent together. We may 
help to bear one another's burdens; not only by relieving 
the necessities of those who are suffering most, but by 
bearing one another's moral burdens. But here a cau- 
tion is needed. We English are a sentimental people; 
and some of us, in our reaction from the hatred fostered 
during the war, and our shame at having given way to 
the absurd idea that every one who has the misfortune 
to be born between the Rhine and the Vistula has a 
double dose of original sin, have rushed to the opposite 
extreme, and speak as if the Germans were amiable and 
injured innocents. That will not do at all. They have 
at least as much to repent of as we have — indeed, I still 
think more; but we must help them to show their best 
selves by showing them our best selves. 

Justice, common sense, and good-will are the qualities 
which are needed, not sentimentality. The spirit of 
civilization would say to us all, "Sirs", ye are brethren; 
why do ye wrong one to another?" We are brethren, we 
Europeans; if one member suffers, all the members suffer 
with it. We have discovered this to our great cost in the 
economic sphere; we must learn it also in the moral 
sphere. We cannot afford a humiliated, embittered and 
degenerate Germany any more than a triumphant mili- 
tarist Germany. The harmony of the European sym- 
phony needs the best notes of all its members. And who 
after all are the typical Germans— Goethe, Schiller, 
Kant, Beethoven, or the Slavs Nietzsche and Treitschke 
and the Englishman Houston Stewart Chamberlain ? 

"If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father in heaven forgive your trespasses." 

"Repent ye therefore and be converted, that your sins 
may be blotted out, when the times of refreshment shall 
come from the presence of the Lord." 



And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

Arnold. 



